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THE GERMAN AND THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
VIEW OF THE STATE. 

VICTOK S. YAKKOS. 

THE controversy over "Man vs. the State" is very old. 
It was old when Herbert Spencer published his once 
famous attack on "the great political superstition," the 
right of the majority to govern, and his protest against the 
inroads of socialism and the alleged shameful surrender of 
British liberalism. It is, of course, a familiar fact to 
students of social and economic phenomena that Spencerian 
individualism lost ground steadily during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century and the first of the twentieth. 
The tendencies Spencer and his followers deplored con- 
tinued to gather strength and momentum. Legislation 
became more and more "paternalistic" or socialistic; the 
trade unions shed more and more of their "independence," 
their distrust of political action; labor parties came into 
existence, and their platforms registered almost annual 
victories for socialism. Anglo-Saxondom appeared to be 
resigning itself to what Professor Huxley called "regimen- 
tation." 

Even if we go back only a few years — say to 1910 — we 
must candidly admit that we find no disposition among 
thinkers to draw sharp distinctions between the Teutonic 
idea of the state and that of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. It 
was, in fact, generally assumed that, while Germany was 
certain to liberalize and democratize her governmental 
machinery, Britain and America were equally certain to 
adopt important German ideas concerning the duties and 
functions of the state. 

Since the outbreak of the great war the old controversy 
regarding the state and the individual's place therein has 
been vigorously revived everywhere, and many are asserting 
that there is some radical, momentous, inevitable difference 
between the German conception of the state and our own, or 
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the Anglo-Saxon, conception. German aggressions, crimes,, 
brutalities have been attributed to a blind and fatal worship 
of the state. The Germans, we have been told, are what 
their peculiar philosophy, their perverted Darwinism and 
their distorted evolutionism have made them. If the 
Germans believe in frightfulness and ruthlessness, the 
argument runs, it is because their general philosophy con- 
demns pity and compassion as sins against God and nature, 
as emotions that cannot be indulged without retarding the 
development of supermen and superwomen. On the other 
hand, the Anglo-Saxons and the Latins are more humane 
and merciful because they have worked out a sound philoso- 
phy of life and progress; because they know that mutual 
aid has been at least as important a factor in evolution of 
animal and human societies as struggle and competition, 
and because they know that amity and justice are just as 
possible and necessary in international relations as they 
are in the relations among the members of any given modern 
state. 

Now, if these representations were not only true in the 
rough and for immediate practical purposes, but absolutely 
true and challenge-proof, the most high-minded and ethical 
of inquirers would be content to stop where the popular 
magazine writer or platform orator invariably stops. But, 
as a matter of fact, reflection and analysis suggest qualifi- 
cations to the statements currently made regarding German 
misconceptions or superior Anglo-Saxon and Latin views 
of the state, society, the individual, and the scientifically 
ascertained conditions of human progress. What are the 
qualifications in question, and what differences and con- 
trasts emerge after all the allowances and disclaimers are 
made? 

As to the qualifications, let us begin by quoting a passage 
that has done considerable illustrative duty of late in 
animadversions on German philosophy. Eduard Meyer, 
an eminent German savant, wrote as follows in a work on the 
present war: 

"To us the state is the most indispensable as well as the highest requisite 
to our earthly existence. ... All individualistic endeavor . . . 
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must be unreservedly subordinated to this lofty claim. The state eventu- 
ally is of infinitely more value than the sum of all the individuals within its 
jurisdiction." 

So detached and penetrating a writer as Prof. Thorstein 
Veblen cites this passage by way of confirmation of his 
own view that in Germany the dynastic ruler holds dominion 
by divine grace, and that it is impossible to determine 
where "the dynastic powers end and the claims of divinity 
begin." "There is something of a coalescence," concludes 
Veblen. 

Of course, a half divine dynastic state cannot consent to 
submit its decisions to any parliament or referendum. Of 
course, in a political sense a half divine state is "irrespon- 
sible" — that is, responsible to God alone. Such a state is, 
in truth, of infinitely more value than all its subjects taken 
together. It may order them to fight foreigners or one 
another, and it may keep up the fighting indefinitely, with- 
out condescending to give reasons. But the question is 
whether, rhetoric and loose writing aside, any educated 
German can seriously maintain that the constitution of the 
Teutonic empire expressly or by necessary implication 
recognizes the sacrosanct and divine nature of the state, or 
the insignificance of the individual. 

That constitution was, of course, a compromise. Bis- 
marck, the junker and tory, made only such concessions to 
democracy as he deemed absolutely necessary. Equal, 
secret and direct suffrage for elections to the imperial 
Reichstag, or lower house, was a necessary concession; 
without it the empire probably could not have been formed. 
True, the Reichstag is in many respects powerless; it has no 
voice in foreign policy; it cannot prevent war; it has not 
even security of tenure, for the emperor may dissolve it at 
any time and for any reason. But, unwise and unmodern 
as these things are, they do not prove the thesis under 
consideration. If the German state were really considered 
absolute and irresponsible, the government would not 
tolerate interference and dictation from the Reichstag in 
financial affairs. The "power of the purse" is one of the 
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tests of democracy, and the Reichstag controls the purse 
of the empire. It cannot prevent war, but it can refuse 
supplies; it can reject bond and tax measures introduced 
by the government, and thus make it impossible for the 
"irresponsible" government to carry on any particular war. 
A half-divine state begging, bargaining, coaxing, blustering, 
threatening dissolution in order to obtain money from a 
representative chamber to carry on a war is certainly a 
strange spectacle and a poor illustration of semi-divine 
absolutism! 

Germany's political and social development has been 
retarded by militarism, by lust of power and conquest. 
The events of 1870-71 intoxicated not the junkers and their 
imperial lord alone, but the majority of the German people 
as well. Democratic and liberal tendencies were inevitably 
impeded or checked. But it cannot seriously be doubted 
that, war or no war, Germany was bound gradually to 
modernize her mediaeval and reactionary features, to 
democratize herself. The advance of socialism, trade 
unionism, industrialism and internationalism made the 
political emancipation of the German people merely a 
question of time. "Divine rights" of the dynastic state 
would have quickly lapsed. 

Let us turn now to the political principles and institutions 
of England and the United States. What conception of 
the state animates and characterizes the institutions and 
constitutions of these free, democratic countries? Prof. 
Eduard Meyer asserts that the German idea of the state "is 
nowhere to be found in the English constitution, and is 
quite foreign to English thought, and to that of America 
as well." American and British thinkers hold the same 
opinion, and glory in the fact that the German scholar dis- 
approves and condemns. But is the alleged fact a fact? 

Under the British constitution sovereignty is theoretically 
vested in the crown and actually in the parliament. The 
authority of the parliament is unlimited; it can change the 
organic law itself; it can pass "unconstitutional acts" — 
indeed, not a few recent acts were denounced as unconstitu- 
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tional by conservative jurists and professors — for there is 
no superior authority to annul its acts. Practically, there- 
fore, parliament is sovereign, but parliament speaks in the 
name of the people — or of the majority of the electorate. 
The upper house, being appointive and hereditary, cannot 
in any true or democratic sense represent the people, and 
for this reason its power has lately been seriously curtailed 
Its legislative veto, long absolute, is now merely suspensory. 
An act passed three times by the House of Commons, 
although it may have been twice rejected by the Lords, 
becomes law in spite of the upper house. Thus the Com- 
mons is really supreme in British politics and legislation, 
and the Commons represents an accidental popular majority. 
Britain's suffrage is fairly democratic, and contemplated 
amendments will make it fully democratic, since poor 
laborers and women are to be enfranchised. In any case, 
the Commons speaks for the majority of the voters of the 
kingdom, the ministry being nothing more than the executive 
committee and instrument of the majority of the elected 
commoners. 

In England, therefore, the laws are made by the majority 
of the people, albeit rather indirectly. The minority has 
no choice, once a law is on the statute books, but to obey it. 
By what right does the majority of the British electorate 
claim this power over the lives, the possessions, the con- 
sciences and the convictions of the minority? By what 
right, under what principle, does the majority of the elect- 
orate — actually a minority of the adult population — govern 
the country? 

The answer is clear. The majority speaks for the state. 
It decides all questions in the light of the crude but prac- 
tically workable doctrine of the greatest good of the greatest 
number. It may be mistaken, wrong, blind, reactionary. 
Ibsen may be right in saying that a truth accepted and 
enforced by the majority has already ceased to be a truth, 
and has become half a truth. The majority is apt to be 
conservative and intellectually indolent. Advance, inquiry, 
doubt, originality, destructive and constructive criticism 
Vol. XXVIII— No. 1. 4 
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have always come, and will continue to come, from the 
minority. Still, no modern political philosopher advocates 
minority government. It cannot be denied that majority 
rule is, historically and practically speaking, an improve- 
ment upon autocratic or oligarchical or caste rule. Democ- 
racy is assuredly better and safer than any of the superseded 
forms of government, and democracy has long meant, and 
still means, the rule of the majority — at least within certain 
constitutional bounds. 

The important point to bear in mind is this — that under 
any form of human government some agency must speak 
in the name of the state. The state cannot speak for itself. 
No voice from Heaven tells us what the state needs and 
demands from us. The autocrat speaks for the state. 
The oligarchy speaks for the state. The ruling caste speaks 
for the state. In democracies as we know them the 
majority (the actual minority often) speaks for the state. 
The individual must obey, even when the majority orders 
him to risk his life for the good of the state. It is idle for 
him to urge that he knows better what the state needs ; he is 
not the chosen instrument of the state for the interpretation 
of its demands. 

This being indisputable, how can it be argued that in 
England the individual is not subordinated to the state, 
or that the conception of state supremacy is alien to British 
thought? 

As to the United States, its governmental system is in 
some important respects different from that of England, 
but none of these has any bearing on the question of state 
sovereignty. We have our own "checks and balances," 
our own ways of ascertaining and interpreting — and testing 
— the popular will. We have a written constitution that 
limits the powers of government in certain directions. We 
protect minorities and individuals in certain "inalienable" 
rights against the commands of the government or the 
majority back of it. But even our constitution is amend- 
able by certain majorities. We cannot get away from 
majority rule. Sooner or later, after delays and obstacles 
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intentionally provided to hamper majorities, the latter 
carry out their will. And they do this because, and only 
because, under our system, as under the English, the 
majority speaks for the whole body politic, for the state. 

True, neither England nor the United States has what is 
called absolutely democratic — direct and popular — govern- 
ment. Many political radicals are working for the further 
democratization of the American federal and state govern- 
ments. They would adopt the referendum and the initiative, 
and perhaps also the recall. They would reconstruct the 
Senate, perhaps abolish it. They would deprive the Courts 
of the power to set aside legislation on constitutional 
grounds. They would, in a word, remove certain obstruc- 
tions that lie in the way of "the people." But what, after 
all, do they mean by the people? Always a majority of 
the electors. These radical democrats would increase the 
power of the majority over minorities, over individuals. 
They may be right or wrong, but the object is plain. And 
why do they want to increase the power of the majority 
and facilitate direct action by it? Because, manifestly, 
they believe that majority rule is more likely to be just and 
equal and enlightened than minority rule or autocratic 
rule. They want the majority to be the state's instrument 
and interpreter. They are not opposed to compulsion, to 
government by force, to the principle of state supremacy. 
They are merely opposed to such forms of government, such 
uses of compulsion, as may enable any group short of a 
majority of the electorate to interpret the needs of the state. 

Thus, in the last analysis, the peoples now arrayed against 
Germany are not fighting any peculiar conception of the 
state. The conception of the state is the same all over 
the civilized world. The state is supreme; but who shall 
speak for it — one man, a few men, a caste, a class, or a 
majority of the citizens composing the state? The struggle 
is between various forms of autocracy and various forms 
of democracy, and no one who has reflected on human 
evolution can have any doubt as to the issue. Autocracy 
is doomed. Democracies are certain to become more and 
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more genuinely democratic. Majorities will have their 
way more and more, except as to certain departments of 
human activity that we have learned to withdraw from the 
sphere of politics and compulsion and to leave to the 
individual. As to these activities, anarchy, not state-ism, 
is the recognized principle. The individual is sovereign, 
and he is allowed to be as eccentric, as "different" from the 
rest, as may suit his mental and moral bent. 

Those who reject the principle of state supremacy, of the 
subjection of the individual to the constituted authorities 
that speak for the state, are anarchists in theory. They 
do not admit that any group or number is entitled to speak 
for the state. They are opposed to compulsion except 
where plain, criminal aggression — attempted murder, bur- 
glary, etc. — render it necessary as a measure of defense. 
They abhor majority rule as profoundly as they do auto- 
cratic rule. They hold that majorities are often more 
tyrannical and bigoted than autocrats. They rail at the 
referendum and all the other democratic devices. Nothing 
would satisfy them, in theory at any rate, except govern- 
ment by unanimous consent. All co-operation, they hold, 
should be voluntary. Any individual may secede from 
the organization, and cease to support it, without incurring 
the least legal penalty. 

Now, the philosophical anarchists are consistent. They 
do not believe in compulsory taxation for any purpose 
whatever, and they do not believe in conscription under 
any circumstances. They would stick to the voluntary 
policy at any cost. Even invasion and defeat of the 
country they deem preferable to the use of compulsion 
against any non-aggressive individual. If the anarchists 
ever succeed in establishing a society on their basis of 
complete voluntaryism, that society will have abolished 
"the state" for itself and substituted for it the regime of 
individual sovereignty. 

How many centuries, or millennia, separate humanity 
from the anarchistic regime; we need not stop to inquire. 
Anarchy may in fact be an impossible condition. But, if 
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ever reached at all, it will be reached very slowly, and 
reached through many democratic stages. The fight for 
democracy is not so much a fight for certain evolved forms 
of political organization and economic institutions, but a 
fight for the freedom of nations and communities to experi- 
ment, to change, to advance. 

The fight for democracy is a fight for the very conditions 
of growth — for free discussion, local autonomy, individual 
and group rights under the law. The anarchist who says 
that all governments are alike, that tyranny is tyranny, and 
that the war does not concern him — and, alas, there are not 
a few who say this — simply reveals his ignorance of the 
course and conditions of human evolution. Progress there 
has been, and progress there will continue to be — if societies 
and states preserve their freedom and society is not rebar- 
barized by the Prussian type of government. The anar- 
chist who assumes that institutions can be suddenly changed, 
and that whole nations can lift themselves by their boot- 
straps, needs an elementary course in political science and 
political history. But such a course, coupled perhaps with 
a few advanced lectures, would also greatly benefit those 
who write and talk superficially about the difference in 
kind between the German view of the sovereign state and 
the Anglo-Saxon view. The differences are those of degree, 
though their importance is undeniable. But under any 
form of organization except the anarchistic — which con- 
templates unanimous consent of the organized — the state is 
necessarily sovereign and the individual is necessarily a 
subject of the state and of the group that, for the time 
being, represents and interprets the state. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 



